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COMMENTARY 


Pope Prus XII. On the occasion of the election of the late Holy 
Father it was his eloquence as a preacher that the then Editor of 
BLACKFRIARS singled out for mention when making his act of 
filial homage. This was done on the basis of some personal 
reminiscences of Cardinal Pacelli’s happy and friendly contact 
with the Order of Preachers of which [ had become a Tertiary 
in December, 1935. 

At the time, perhaps, this may have seemed a novel and even a 
partisan approach. After all, it was Pius XI’s Cardinal Secretary 
of State’s skill as a statesman, his quality as a consummate diplomat 
in the highest and finest Vatican traditions, which evidently 
marked him out as the only possible choice for the See of Peter 
in the dark days of March 1939. And yet, for us at the other end 
of this great Pontificate, it is not so much, perhaps, on Pius XII 
the statesman that our chief sense of loss is focussed, as on him as 
preacher, the tireless herald of the truth of Christ. It is the preacher 
we mourn, and also—for the preacher is only great when he is 
distinguished in these other two capacities as well—the priest and 
the pastor. 

Of him as preacher the astonishingly packed volumes of his 
allocutions and addresses remain to bear abundant witness. His 
speeches cover a wide variety of themes: in recent years very few 
groups visited or met in Rome and did not receive an audience 
and an address from this most accessible of Popes. On all such 
occasions his words revealed the great pains he had taken to come 
to grips with the technicalities, ke interests, and the problems of 
the specialists to whom he was speaking. But always, too, they 
revealed his consuming desire that all such interests and problems 
should find their due place and their only means of solution in 
the context of the fullness of revealed truth and the fullness of 
Christian living. Pius XII’s frequent clarifications of moral 
problems are interesting in this connection. In the selective 
and often garbled form in which we grew accustomed to find 
them first reported in the popular press, these decisions resembled 
in style the traditionally cold and laconic responsa of the Roman 
Congregations. But if one troubled to look up the complete text, 
one usually found a warm, eloquent and revealing homily where 
these problems and their solution were related to the Christian 
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moral life as a whole. The truth is that all the late Pope’s great 
intellectual gifts bore the stamp above all of the preacher. He was 
not an outstanding figure, in his own right, as a theologian, if it 
is the science of theology we have in mind when we use that term. 
But with that theologia cordis which is the great preacher’s essential 
quality, and lacking which he utters words only, Pius XII was 
most richly endowed. 

A writer of a sympathetic article appearing in a London 
evening newspaper the day the Pope died, ae of him as ‘a 
connoisseur of ritual’. And indeed his priesthood, together with 
his awareness of himself as a priest, was always most apparent. 
But behind all the exactness and the grace which he put into the 
outward gestures of worship, and which so struck all who saw 
them, lay that deep sense of the essential meaning of Christian 
liturgy to which the Encyclical Mediator Dei gave expression. 
Quite apart, however, from the priesthood of Holy Orders in 
which he held the supreme degree, Pius XII was also outstanding 
in that ‘royal priesthood’ in which all Christians by virtue of their 
Baptism share. In our time one of the principle challenges to that 
common priesthood is the need to win over for Christ, to 
‘baptize’, the new techniques which modern science has put at 
man’s disposal. The Pope was universally known for the warm 
wena gave to all that was best in technological advance: it 
earned for him the title of the ‘modern’ Pope. It is not so much, 
however, in the welcome as in the ase he made of this that he 
stands out as a model to all of us. It is easy to welcome modern 
“gadgets’—from cameras to atomic power stations—and also be- 
come a slave to them. What the Pope taught us by his personal 
example—one has only to think of his employment of the new 
techniques of communication—was the controlled, the devoted 
use of these only for the greater glory of God. 

Lastly, the pastor. Pope Pius XII himself said that he was this 
above all. Countless pilgrims to Rome never tire of speaking 
of his wonderful fatherly solicitude seemingly held to them 
individually in no matter how large a crowd. But even the least- 
travelled of his flock have felt ondlenlie the effect of his pastoral 
care: an apt symbol of our awareness of this is those thronged 
evening Requiems which followed his death. 

Pius XII has now passed into history; and it will be for history 

(continued on page 488) 
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ANGLICANISM AND THE PAPACY! 


Henry St JOHN, O.P. 


ORK for Christian unity must, of course, envisage 

W the removal of what are called the non-theological 
factors, obstacles of divergence of ethos, outlook and 

idiom of thought, which separate Christians and Christian 
allegiances. These seem to bulk larger in the minds of many 
ecumenists than the primary and basic obstacles which are purely 
theological. Dr Mascall’s book wisely sets out to make theology 
the foundation of his approach to the problem of unity, and 
Christians of every allegiance, Catholics not least among them, 
have cause to be grateful for almost all of this ably written 
contribution to the solving of that problem. His work has been 
done with the learning and charity we should expect of him, and 
apart from one important section of it, the two chapters on the 
Papacy which we shall comment on later in this article, will 
prove of undiluted value in promoting the ecumenical dialogue. 
The distinctive mark of Dr Mascall’s approach is a typically 
Anglican one; it is characteristic, as he points out, of the central 
theme of the Report Catholicity,? namely the necessity of getting 
back behind the Reformation and the middle ages if the whole- 
ness of the Catholic tradition is to be recovered. Much of what he 
says on this subject, in his chapters on Clearing the Ground, 
Reculer Pour Mieux Sauter, The Rediscovery of Liturgy, and 
The Church and the Ministry, will gain the cordial assent, exceptis 
excipiendis, of the majority of Catholic theologians, whether their 
particular interest is ecumenical or not. Catholics, if they speak 
of the recovery of the wholeness of tradition, do not mean that 
the Church, as they understand it, has ever lost that wholeness; 
it remains always in possession, though aspects of it have, for one 
reason and another, either inevitably or by abuse, receded into 
the background, or even been packed away in a drawer, where 
they lie almost unnoticed, ready to be brought out again one day 
when occasion arises. This we recognize is part of the human side 
of the Church, which through sin, weakness and indifference to 


1 The Recovery of Unity. A Theological Approach. By E. L. Mascall. (Longmans; 25s.) 
2 Catholicity. A study of the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the West, being a Report 
presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury by a group of Anglo-Catholic 
theologians. Dacre Press. 1947. 
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high ideals, and even also, inevitably and in the nature of things, 
renders it liable, for good or ill, to the impact of its temporal 
environment in the world in which it lives. 

This truth is being brought out in our day by the work of the 
liturgists and the liturgical movement, which is not merely the 
liturgists, in the recovery of a fuller realization of the implications 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body and its practical applications 
both in worship and in society. The common presentation of 
doctrine does in fact vary in emphasis and content from age to age. 
It is influenced by the changing views of the theological schools 
on matters of deep import lying outside the scope of de fide 
teaching, and by contemporary habit and practice among the 
faithful; both theologians and non-theologians being affected by 
the time-spirit of the age in which they live. Recent develop- 
ments in the doctrine of the Mass and in biblical theology are 
evidence of this, and Dr Mascall quotes extensively from the 
critical work of the contemporary Tena to the same effect, 
especially from Pater Jungmann and Pére Bouyer. 

The main principle of eirenic theology employed by Dr Mascall 
in urging the necessity of getting behind the Reformation and 
the late middle ages, for the recovery of the wholeness of the 
Catholic tradition, is that Catholicism and Protestantism at the 
Reformation both suffered in common from erroneous assump- 
tions which were a heritage of the immediate past, and remained 
implicit and unexamined in the controversies that arose between 
them. Of these the most damaging were the current nominalism 
into which late medieval Catholicism had fallen, and a clericalism, 
which had separated ministers and people in liturgical worship 
and had led to distortion in the current conception of the Mass. 
These notions were underlying assumptions in Reformation 
doctrine and religious practice, as they were also in contemporary 
Catholicism. 

While we must acknowledge considerable truth in both these 
positions, many will think it possible that Dr Mascall is over- 
rating their effect. It is true that nominalism was widespread in 
Germany and to a lesser extent in northern Europe in general, 
but the age was the age of the greatest of St Thomas's com- 
mentators, Cardinal Cajetan, and Thomism was alive and 
flourishing in other parts of Europe. Was intellectual contact so 
restricted that it had no influence whatever on the theological 
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thought of northern Europe? It would seem that more research 
will be needed before this question can be answered with certainty. 

And can we be so sure of the extent to which the clericalization 
of liturgy had separated the Mass from Calvary in the eyes of 
the faithful, and tended to make the former something effective 
in its own right, done by the priest for the people, as Gregory 
Dix argued in his customarily fascinating way in The Shape of the 
Liturgy? In England today the Mass has remained as clericalized 
(in Dr Mascall’s sense) as it was at the Reformation, especially in 
the north, where there is a strong indigenous Catholic tradition, 
tracing its ancestry to that time. Large congregations continue to 
participate silently in Masses whispered at the far distant altar. 
Yet every child learns that ‘the Mass is one and the same sacrifice 
as Calvary’, and one knows by experience how very simple and 
uneducated Catholics have a way of by-passing theories, liturgical 
and theological, and getting to the heart of the matter without 
them. Even silent participation can be deep, real and consciously 
corporate. 

When he reaches his last two chapters entitled Church and 
Papacy, which are naturally of deep interest to Catholics, Dr 
Mascall becomes markedly less eirenic in his approach. It is not 
that we grudge him his strongly Anglican standpoint, but that 
he fails to carry out his own eirenic principle to go back behind 
the Reformation and the middle ages to the primitive Church. 
It is curious that nowhere in the book does he undertake any 
explicit discussion of the nature of the Church’s unity, save by 
his argument for the necessity of episcopacy as part of its sacra- 
mental life. Yet if there is one point more than another at which 
the Reformation and its heirs have notably departed from the 
norms of the primitive Church it is in their belief that the Church 
can be, and is, divided in respect of its external and visible unity of 
faith and government. For the early Church, schism was schism 
from the Church and never within it, whatever the complications 
of being in Communion or out of Communion with one another 
might sometimes lead to. To Catholics it seems as obvious that 
God, by the leading of his Holy Spirit, should for all time preserve 
in existence against schism the visible unity of his Church, as it 
does that, through its agency, he should have preserved intact 
from heresy the truths of the Incarnation and Redemption. 
For us then the Church Christ founded is and always must be, 
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by his promise, a single visible organic society, undivided and 
indivisible. This is part of divine revelation and therefore regarded 
as essential both in the primitive tradition, as set forth for instance 
by St Cyprian, and also in the present historic tradition of 
Christendom East and West, the Churches of the Reformation 
excepted. In any truly eirenic discussion the Papacy must be seen 
as an institution growing up within a Church conceived, in this 
way, as a society visible, organic and undivided. As soon as it is 
thought of as an institution now at work in a divided Church 
it is coal to be seen as an alien element, imposing itself from 
without like a malignant growth. In other words the unity of the 
Church is the necessary key to the meaning and growth of the 
Papacy, and it cannot be fruitfully discussed save in relation to 
this primitive concept of unity. 

It is noticeable that the whole of Dr Mascall’s argument is 
based upon an attempt to isolate the present-day Papacy from the 
Church, and to show that it is, in all that he disagrees with about 
it, such an alien growth.’ He adopts the tests laid down by Dr 
Ramsey, the Archbishop of York, for assessing the legitimacy of 
the development of the Papal prerogatives viz.: “A Papacy, which 
expresses the general mind of the Church in doctrine, and which 
focuses the organic unity of all the Bishops and of the whole 
Church, might well claim to be a legitimate development in 
and through the gospels’.4 Dr Ramsey then goes on to say that 
‘a Papacy which claims to be a source of truth over and above the 
general mind of the Church, which wields an authority such as 
depresses the due working of the other functions of the one Body, 
fails to fulfil the main tests’. These two points are Dr Mascall’s 
gravamen against the modern Papacy as the Vatican Council has 


3 This is evidenced by the onesidedness of his comment upon a quotation from Dom 
Columba Cary-Elwes that the doctrine of infallibility was ‘of immensely slow and 
gradual growth and its realization occurred chiefly in the Western Church’ (The 
Sheepfold and the Shepherd, page 222). He says ‘This is a significant admission, and 
might lead to the suspicion that human ambition had as much to do with it as 
divine inspiration’ (page 206). No doubt a legitimate expression of opinion for one 
who does not recognize that the Papal supremacy is of divine origin. But, historically 
speaking, should it have been set down without reference to the long story of human 
ambition which characterizes the See of Constantinople and many of its occupants, 
from the days of Eusebius of Nicomedia? The erection of ‘an ecclesiastical system, 
leaving out of view the primacy of the See of Rome, and finding the key-stone of its 
vault, in the last resort, in the political authority of the Emperor of Constantinople’ 
(The Church and Infallibility, B. C. Butler, page 207) undoubtedly played a very 
large part in impeding the recognition in the East of all that the Roman primacy 
involves, and confining it to the West. 

4 The Gospel and the Catholic Church, by A. M. Ramsey (Longmans), page 65. 
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defined it, and nearly all the many individual objections he brings 
in his second chapter are rooted in one or other of these points. 

The Papacy claims to be ‘a source of truth over and above the 
general mind of the Church’. This is an erroneous statement; if it 
were true the Papacy would be an institution set over against the 
Church instead of being integral to its working structure. 
Infallibility is not inspiration, still less is it revelation. In exercising 
it the Pope has at his disposal only the knowledge of the content 
of the deposit of faith to which any theologian or indeed any 
of the faithful has access. That knowledge resides in the mind of 
the Church and is interpreted by its authority, which has power 
to determine by divine guidance whether any particular doctrine 
is or is not a genuine component of the deposit and therefore 
revealed truth. 

The authority which thus interprets the mind of the Church 
is the ecclesia docens, the episcopate throughout the world in com- 
munion with the See of Rome. Apart from that See there can be 
no teaching authority in the Church at all. Its verdict is ex sese 
decisive and does not derive its finality, in defining the faith, 
from antecedent or subsequent consent of the rest of the episcopate 
or of the Church at large. Thus the Church’s infallibility finds its 
final focus and determination in the personal infallibility exercised 
by the Pope in virtue of his office as successor of St Peter and 
Vicar of Christ. Yet the Pope himself and his fellow bishops, 
equally with the rest of the faithful, are bound by the obedience of 
faith in allegiance to the authoritative teaching of the Church; 
though constituting in one capacity the ecclesia docens they 
belong in another to the ecclesia discens. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the ecclesia discens plays its part in liturgical worship and by 
study, thought and prayer, in the gradual formulation of the 
doctrines upon which the teaching authority of Church, at a later 
stage, pronounces its defining verdict. The deposit of faith is the 
possession of the whole Church, and the clearer insight into it, 
which comes from deeper penetration into Scripture and its 
traditional interpretation, is a common undertaking to which 
not the theologians only but the faithful at large make their 
contribution. This has been so from the first and still is so. 

Dr Mascall is almost indignant at the idea that truths such as the 
$ ide ejusmodi Romani Pontificis definitiones ex sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesiae 

poe sal esse. Vatican Council, Constitutio Pastor Aeternus, cap. iv. 
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Immaculate Conception and the Assumption should be held to be 
definable as dogmas, on the ground that they are part of the 
deposit of faith, having been at one time purely implicit in it; 
implicit, that is, in such a way that without the definition we 
could not know that they were in it at all. He calls this a kind of 
dodge, into which Roman theologians are driven, in order to 
maintain their theoretical principle that there can be no additions, 
in the course of history, to the deposit of faith. In other words he 
is maintaining that these doctrines can be defined only as new and 
additional revelations, and not as part of the original deposit. 
Were this so it would mean that the Church is contradicting its 
own doctrine, confirmed by the Vatican Council, that nothing 
essentially new can be added to what was from the first revealed 
to the Apostles. 

The Roman theologians however have worked out, as New- 
man did, from historical data, how doctrinal development has 
actually happened in the course of the Church’s life. If what they 
have done involves us in a dodge to avoid an awkward dilemma, 
it would appear that the Apostles themselves first started the 
necessity for such a dodge. We can trace the process in the New 
Testament itself. The first heresy was that of the Judaizers, who 
taught that circumcision, as well as baptism, was necessary to 
salvation.* Quite evidently the Apostles had had no definite 
command from our Lord in the matter. It is true that St Peter 
was instructed by a vision to admit uncircumcised Gentiles to 
the Church, but the vision contained no direction on this point. 
It might be thought obvious, as the Judaizers evidently held, 
that circumcision should be obligatory on all Gentile converts. 
St Peter acted in the matter of Cornelius and his family not by any 
logical inference from what had been revealed to him and his 
fellow Apostles by Christ, but by a spirit-guided insight into the 
whole meaning of baptism, as the gateway into the Church, its 
sealing of the reception of faith and its power to impart the life 
which flows from Christ’s redemptive work. 

If there was a special revelation made to him in the matter St 
Peter gave no hint of it in the proceedings at the Council of 
Jerusalem. ‘It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us’ 
implies divine guidance in seeing God’s meaning in the dispensa- 
tion of salvation in Christ, and the relation of baptism to it, but 
6 Acts, 15, I. 
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not new revelation. I have sometimes wondered whether there 
was an infant in the household of Cornelius and if there was 
whether St Peter baptized it. For the same problem underlies 
the Church’s knowledge of the efficacy of infant and heretical 
baptism; again a matter where common sense and logical 
inference would perhaps have judged that an infant was incapax of 
receiving and a heretic of akeilodn the Sacrament. It can 
scarcely be said either that the reception of a sacrament necessary 
to salvation comes only within the scope of discipline and not of 
revealed truth. We might make a considerable list of similar 
cases in the course of history, where a revealed truth, purely 
implicit, was made explicit by the Church’s authority: the 
inspiration of the individual books of Scripture, the necessity of 
episcopacy, the direct invocation of saints, and the whole range 
of doctrines concerning our Lady, from her perpetual virginity 
to her Assumption; though no doubt Dr Mascall would not 
recognize some of these as de fide. 

Revelation is not a series of carefully compiled propositions, 
it is something much more complex and deeper; its formulation 
in de fide propositional definitions represents indeed without error 
the truth of the res revelata, but it does not exhaust the richness 
and depth that it contains. The deposit of faith is revelation and 
is contained wholly in the Scriptures interpreted by Tradition, 
or perhaps not quite wholly in the Scriptures but partly also in 
Tradition, though all of it, at all times, interpreted by the living 
voice of Tradition (the theologians differ on this point). Reve- 
lation is God’s Word spoken, and in the deposit of faith the whole 
of God’s message to mankind is contained. It is his Word spoken 
to faith, the faith of the Church, in Christ Jesus. But though 
the whole of God’s Word thus spoken is possessed by the faith of 
his Church and has been so possessed from the first, the whole is 
not at once explicitly apprehended in such a way that it can be 
articulated in human ideas and words. 

Even in ordinary life we possess a natural knowledge of things 
in this way, we know things in the depths of our being, but are 
not consciously and explicitly aware ob their nature and multiple 
implications. A young man in love knows and is intensely aware 
of his love, as deeply aware of it as he ever will be, but con- 
cerning its nature now and its many implications he is almost 


wholly inarticulate both in ideas and words. Such expressions of 
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it as he can achieve, either to himself or his loved one, seem too 
inadequate to be worth the saying. But in time, while his love 
remains as deep and complex as it was from the first, he will 
achieve a more adequate expression and coherent understanding, 
but never one that can exhaust its reality. 

The deposit of faith entrusted to the Church may be compared 
to a great picture studied by those whose minds are enlightened 
by grace. The central theme of the picture, the great redemptive 
act of God in Christ, is vividly depicted and its meaning strikes 
the imagination and mind of the beholder immediately it is seen, 
though not in all its detail. But round this central theme, and 
closely connected with it in significance, are very many subsidiary 
themes; they point to the central theme, and make clear its place 
and power in the history of mankind, showing how men’s minds 
were prepared for it. They show too the divinely ordained means 
by which that power is made available by divine ordinance to 
mankind. These subsidiary themes are often highly symbolical 
in character; they do not always carry a plain meaning, or one 
which fits in at once with other themes. Moreover they are so 
depicted as to be in relative darkness compared with the brilliant 
colouring of the central theme; the further removed they are 
towards the outer edge of the picture, the more obscure and un- 
connected they appear at first to be. 

Those who live with this picture, the faithful all the world 
over, study it at times with close attention, always under the 
light of faith. The central theme never loses its intense and absorb- 
ing interest or the brilliance of its impact. But after months and 
aap of loving study, gradually the surrounding themes come to 

seen more clearly, their significance is realized more deeply, 
and their connection with the central theme, and with each an 
more and more clearly recognized. After many years of scrutiny 
and absorbed attention the whole message of the picture, in all its 
many significant details, will be clearly seen, yet even so its total 
meaning will never be fully exhausted. The message the picture 
gives has always been there, it has never changed or been added 
to, but its full import, summed up in the central theme, and 
grasped implicitly in grasping it, has become progressively more 
explicit and articulate in the minds of those who live with it 
under the light of faith. The bishops, who constitute the teaching 
authority of the Church, by a special gift of grace have the power, 
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in concert, to guard against false interpretation of the great 
picture or any of its details. To carry out this duty they must 
themselves constantly examine it with deep attention under the 
special guidance of the Holy Ghost. But there is one among them 
who, by God’s appointment, holds the final and decisive authority 
in this work of interpretation. All know that the Holy Spirit 
will guide them to a common agreement concerning it, and 
when that is reached their teaching will be divinely guaranteed as 
true. But there are times when opinions differ among them and 
among the faithful, on one or another point of detail. On these 
occasions they look to the one of their number, whose authority 
is final, for guidance and direction in their discussions, and this 
they receive with glad obedience; for by this road they reach 
their own decision. At times too the need arises for a definitive 
and final judgment as to where the truth of faith lies. Then when, 
as their chief Bishop and leader, he addresses his verdict to the 
whole Church as its teacher, they know that he is safeguarded 
by divine power from error. By their acceptance of this verdict 
they share, as a body, in the divinely given safeguard, and in this 
manner the whole episcopate securely declares to the world the 
truth that is in Christ. 

In commenting on the Augustinian words securus judicat 
orbis terrarum, which were decisive in Newman’s conversion, Dr 
Mascall asserts that it is of the essence of the Roman position that 
it is the judgment of the Roman Pontiff and not the consent of 
the orbis terrarum that is definitive in matters of faith and morals: 
in a case of Petrus contra mundum Peter would be right and the world 
wrong. Such a situation is conceivable; even Athanasius was once 
contra mundum, and Robert Hugh Benson in his novel Lord of the 
World pictured it, the Church being reduced to the Pope and a 
handful of faithful. But Dr Mascall omits to notice that, although 
the verdict of Peter is solely decisive in completing the consent, 
the teaching authority of the bishops and the testimony of the 
faithful play a big part in the process by which it is reached. 

Only the Pope can give the decisive judgment which sets the 
seal of immunity from error upon the expression of the Church’s 
final mind and makes it ‘cadlieemaiiie. That mind, however, is 
formed in all its stages up to the last through the study of the great 
— by every member of the Church, each in his own particu- 
ar capacity and at his own particular level. The Pope, the Bishops, 
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the theologians, the faithful; by teaching, by studies and research, 
by formulation, by prayer and worship. So that in the final result 
the whole Body of Christ on earth (in concert with the faithful 
who have left it) has had its share in expressing the mind of Christ. 
‘A Papacy’, says Archbishop Ramsey, ‘which wields an 
authority such as depresses the due working of the other functions 
of the one Body, fails to fulfil’? the test of a legitimate develop- 
ment. By showing that the Papacy, as it now is, does in fact play 
its decisive part in expressing the general mind of the Church in 
doctrine, and cannot and does not claim to be a source of truth 
over and above the general mind of the Church, we have gone 
far to vindicate it from wielding an authority such as depresses 
that of the diocesan bishops. The Papacy does in fact conform to 
Dr Ramsey’s test of legitimate development, by expressing the 
general mind of the Church in doctrine and focussing the organic 
unity of all the Bishops and of the whole Church. But as we have 
already noticed a great deal depends, in the application of this 
test, on what is meant by the organic unity of the whole Church. 
As many Anglicans do, Dr Ramsey and Dr Mascall accept a 
Papal primacy but reject absolute supremacy in teaching and 
government. They sthantiliedin a Papacy which in their view 
ceased to exist, but not the Papacy as it has actually developed 
within the life of a visible organic society; it is we Catholics who 
do that. The fundamental difference which lies between ourselves 
and all the Reformation Churches is the nature of the Church’s 
unity. 
a of Dr Mascall’s difficulties and those of his fellow 
Anglicans are due to his profound distrust of what he calls absolute 
authority and its correlative absolute obedience. It is his suspicion 
of this that leads him to regard the Papal authority as something 
imposed from outside upon the Church, not as an integral part 
of its life. This limitation of view is a difficult one for Catholics 
to understand. We are in daily contact, mediate or immediate, 
with the religious orders which are an impressive and vital 
element in Catholic life. A religious lives under a vow of obedi- 
ence, and that obedience is absolute, limited only by conscience 
and the rule of his order. Such a life is only possible to those who 
have a profound belief and trust in God’s providence. An Abbot 
or other Superior may issue a command by his supreme authority, 


7 Ibid., page 65. 
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and in actuality occasionally does so, about some matter great or 


small concerned with the life of the monastery, which in the eyes 
of his subjects or some of them is unwise, wrong-headed and 
even foolish; but he must be obeyed within the limits of con- 
science. Moreover his subjects must believe, and are rightly 
trained to believe that obedience in all such circumstances is still 

ood, because however wrong-headed and foolish the command, 

owever impervious the Superior to reasonable representations, 
God by his guiding Providence will in the end bring good out of 
the evil. But if he such criticisms of his Superior’s action, the 
religious is also trained, and rightly so, to suspend his judgment 
concerning them to the extent he is able, and to keep his criticisms 
to himself except in so far as discreet and prudent canvassing of 
them in the right quarters may bring about a change. 

In its wider context, and apart from the special obligations of a 
vow, this is the kind of obedience that Catholics willingly give 
to the teaching and ruling authority of the Church in things that 
are not de fide. There are of course at times personal tensions when 
the wisdom of certain directives is questioned or even question- 
able. This is universally recognized within the household of the 
Church as it is in the religious family, and the way of dealing 
with them is the same, willing obedience and complete trust in 
God and his power to bring good out of evil. 

Dr Mascall has criticized in particular the handling by the Holy 
See of two scientific problems in particular, biblical criticism and 
the theory of evolution, in their bearing on the Church’s teaching. 
We are not of course bound to hold that the Holy See always 
deals with such problems in the most perfect manner possible, 
but in its requirements for the safeguarding of the faith we are 
bound to obedience and its correlative of prudence in judgment 
or suspension of judgment. Even today, if it is not easy to make 
—— upon the necessity of all that St Pius X did in dealing 
with the modernist crisis, it is safe to say that drastic action of the 
kind he took was entirely necessary. Of course at that time a brake 
was put upon the progress of real scholarship and there was 
inevitably a spirit of heresy-hunting abroad. But Anglicans who 
have no discipline of this sort should remember that their kind of 
freedom had a heavy price to pay in the opposite direction in the 
widespread dissemination of every recent theory and hypothesis 
among many who were quite incapable of dealing with them and 
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fell by the way in consequence. They will also do well to recall 
the opinion of a great and much-loved Cambridge scholar, Sir 
Edwyn Hoskyns; his appraisal of the integrity of Catholic biblical 
scholars and in particular of Lagrange, much of whose work was 
done in the modernist period and its aftermath; and his judgment 
that the findings of the Biblical Commission do not constitute an 
intrusion of ecclesiastical administration into the field of technical 
scholarship or impede the independent critical judgment of 
Catholic scholars.* English Catholics too can console themselves 
with a certain pride that two English theologians, Newman and 
Bishop Hedley, in very early days, wrote in defence of the possi- 
bility of the evolutionary hypothesis. 

To sum up: we believe het Dr Mascall’s fundamental mis- 
conception of the Catholic Church, like that of many other 
Anglicans of learning and integrity, is that he persistently looks at 
the Papacy in isolation from and set over against the Church, 
instead of as an integral part of the episcopate, binding, like the 
keystone, the arch of its authority into a unity and keeping it so. 
The Pope lives under the solemn obligation of obedience to 
Christ ruling in his Church, and the obedience he himself receives 
from his fellow bishops as a result of his universal jurisdiction, 
far from being an interference with their inherent and divinely 
conferred authority, completes it and keeps it true to the authority 
of Christ. Dr Mascall’s fellow Anglican Dr T. G. Jalland, whom 
he quotes with more than a tinge of disapproval, is on truer lines 
when he writes: “The value of the papal office as the primary 
centre of unity, as the highest court Pe, appeal, as a custodian of 
order and a corrector of aberrations from the original depositum 
fidei—all this and much more emerges, as we hope to have shown, 
only when the Church becomes aware of itself in a fuller sense 
as a world-wide organization, and when a local and ‘parochial’ 
consciousness gives place to an ecumenical outlook’.® 


edited by F. N. Davey (Faber and Faber, 1947), page 25 ff. 
Papacy. Bampton Lectures. (S.P.C.K.), page $42. 
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THE PART OF THE LAITY IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH? 


HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


Te coming of of the layman in the present-da 
on be at, as a result of 
upheaval in modern society, from two inter-related 
points of view. In the first place, present circumstances have 
reminded us that the Church, even where she seems most settled 
and at peace, remains essentially ‘militant’: her children, while ‘in’ 
the world, are never ‘of’ the world. Constant conflict within and 
without is inescapable for all the baptized. Consequently the 
Church, impelled by the demands of her missionary task, is ever 
anxiously urging ie layman to become the apostle and the 
Gospel-bearer that is at once his vocation and his birthright; while 
the layman himself, now finding himself up against sale 
surroundings, whether antagonistic or indifferent, is more fully 
alive to the claims made upon him. For the most part he has not 
shrunk from this challenge, but rather shown his resolve to turn 
to greater account the immense riches of the Faith and the Church 
found in the Sacraments, the liturgy, the Bible, the great spiritual 
traditions and theology. 

In the second place, there can be detected a tendency which 
would claim for the layman a more specific status in the mission of 
Christendom. According to this, the layman should assume as 
his peculiar right and duty those tasks of the temporal order 
which do not of their very nature belong to the spiritual society 
which is the Church; he should even willingly take over, within 
the Church itself, certain functions and responsibilities of which 
the clergy, to their own advantage, could be freed. 

These movements come under the scope of the historian to 
analyse and assess. At the same time the theologian cannot but 
yield to the clear impression that they reveal a fresh impulse of the 
Holy Spirit ceaselessly rejuvenating the Church. For a proof he 
can point to the response of the Church to this pressure: the 
creation of Catholic Action, and the encouragement given to the 
liturgical and retreat movements, and indeed to all the varied 


1 Translation of an article appearing in the January 1956 number of Civitas, the monthly 
review of the Société des Etudiants Suisses. 
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movements and institutions whose aim is to help the layman to 
measure up to the full demands of his Christian vocation. A fresh 
impulse indeed. Yet the historian and the theologian will both 
be careful not to label it as unprecedented and previously unheard 
of. History, of course, does not repeat itself: this is particularly 
true in our present context. Yet the history of God acting upon 
men is a history of constant renewals. External details may differ, 
but there abides a profound unity, an eternal youthfulness, in the 
heart of the Church. 


I 

The part played by the layman in the early Church has a quite 
unique interest. Not that that Church ever allowed, to the lay- 
man’s advantage, the sacred and reserved character of her own 
institutions to become in any way blurred. One has only to think 
of the circumstances leading to the institution of the diaconate or 
even of how the corporation of grave-diggers was quasi-incor- 
porated into the ranks of the clergy. Nevertheless it was the faithful 
who gradually introduced the Church into every sphere, made it 
present everywhere through the radiant example of their lives, 
and shed their blood in a testimony which brought about a rich 
harvest of conversions. At this period the distinction had not yet 
been made between a fervent form of Christianity reserved for 
the clergy and dedicated persons, and a less-demanding form 
proper to the ordinary layman. Tertullian tells us that one can 
ick out a Christian by the single-mindedness with which he 
ves up to his faith in opposition to his whole environment. In a 
passage which contains perhaps the finest formulation of the ideal 
of a Christian laity, the author of the Letter to Diognetus says that 
the presence and influence of Christians in the world and at 
grips with the world give the latter its best opportunity of salva- 
tion. For him, ‘Christians are to the world as the soul is to the 
body’; and this is a phrase which he goes on to develop, not just a 
felicitous figure of speech thrown in by the way. The worth and 
seriousness of the laymen of these days can be gauged from the 
Acts of the Martyrs. Laymen are numerous and in the vanguard 
among the heroes who suffered at Lyons in the second century. 
Laymen, too, those Sicilian martyrs whose witness overwhelms 
us in its rough simplicity; as, again, were Perpetua and Felicity 
who combined such noble dignity with a gentle and overflowing 
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tenderness. In view of such heroism and outstanding holiness it 
is not really surprising that there arose the temptation to regard 
such triumphs as in some measure admitting to certain privileges 
proper to the ordained clergy, and to attribute to these “Confessors’ 
an effective réle in the discipline of Penance. 

The early Church witnessed yet another decisive intervention 
on the part of the layman. After the first period of intense evan- 
gelization which we now know as the Apostolic Age, the con- 
version of the Roman Empire to Christianity was primarily the 
work of the faithful. These, no doubt, brought those whom they 
had won over to the priests for instruction; oe the work itself of 
winning over these converts must certainly in great measure be 
attributable to them. The extent of this propaganda, which 
resulted, as Pliny was to find in Pontus, in the emptying of the 
pagan temples, gives us an idea of the zeal of the laity for this 
work. This concern for conversion, explanation, defence and 
constant apostolate enriched Christian literature with its chief 
lay contribution, namely the works of the Apologists. For, if 
all of these were not laymen, it remains true that many were, and 
notably the most famous of all, Justin Martyr. No other work of a 
Christian layman has had such great authority as the Apologies, 
whose systematic use is de rigueur as well for the theologian as for 
the historian of dogma. 


II 

The Peace of Constantine, which brought about mass con- 
versions, had the paradoxical effect of diminishing the lay con- 
tribution to the activity and holiness of the Church. Monasticism 
is a witness to this fact; for the monk is not a la , and his 
status is to be explained as a reaction against the growth of 
mediocrity in the ranks of the simple faithful. The fervent part 
took its stand deliberately, and as an institution, over against the 
majority of the flock. This is no matter for surprise; the ideal 
conditions for a full Christian life do not coincide with taking 
things easy. So much is obvious; and Apollinaris of Laodicea 
insisted in reply to those for whom the ending of persecution 
was a matter of anxiety, that every Christian je goes on 
suffering persecution for justice’s sake and bearing witness to 
Christ within himself among the humdrum details of everyday 
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demands of faith. All did not fail as one might expect; the 
persecution of Julian the Apostate proved it. The letters of the 
Fathers and especially those of Augustine and Jerome enable us to 
follow and gauge the intensity of the religious life of many of the 
laity, and furthermore the sermons that were addressed to them 
by the Fathers reveal what must have been the faith of the people. 
It was to the crowds of Hippo that Augustine preached his profound 
sermons, his treatises on the Psalms and on St John; it was the 
crowds of Constantinople who protested against the unorthodox 
statements of incipient Nestorianism, and it was the masses of 
Ephesus who acclaimed the defenders of the Theotokos. 

The hierarchy and the laity felt themselves quite patently 
to be bound by a solidarity, a sense of unity, and a profound 
feeling of belonging. No one insisted more upon this feeling than 
the Patriarch of Alexandria. The exiles of Athanasius brought 
about a strained situation in his episcopal town, and when he 
returned wild rejoicing broke loose. The part the laity had to 
play in electing their pastors contributed greatly to this state of 
mind; the bishop represented quite truly the mind of the com- 
munity, which in turn considered him as their creation, their man. 
No one claimed that he was nothing more than a mandatory, or 
that he had to take his orders from the people; but the fact that at 
his election the vox populi, vox Dei was heard, brought him closer 
to his people. He came sometimes directly from among them, 
even from among the catechumens, as in the case of Ambrose of 
Milan. This shows to what an extent the layman found himself to 
be committed in the life of the Church and its responsibilities. 
He could be called upon to assume them in their totality—even 
if he had to change his status for this. 

The growth of Christianity led the Church to play a part in 
temporal society, and, in consequence, to take an interest in its 
progress. From this ensued a whole new set of problems for the 
laity with regard to the Church as well as to the life of the state 
and of society. Constantine was interested at least as much if not 
more by temperament and by policy than by conviction in the 
life of the Church. His Christian legislation, as well his interven- 
tion and those of his immediate successors in the Arian crisis, 
followed from the ‘episcopacy from without’ which he claimed 
as his prerogative. But the os was to dawn when the Christianiza- 
tion of the state and of society would arise from the Christian 
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allegiance of the ruler. Gratian, directed by Ambrose, finally 
dropped even the traditional title of Pontifex Maximus; Theodosius 
gave way to the injunction of the same bishop and accepted a public 
penance in reparation for his cruelty in Thessalonica. These are 
significant and not isolated instances; henceforth, the exercise of 
patently lay offices, such as the administration of temporal society, 
was immediately influenced by the Christian conscience of those 
in authority. It was at least in part to fulfil their duty as Christians 
that Theodosius and his successors tackled the remnants of dying 
paganism and the proliferation of new heresies. The demands of 
Augustine against Donatism and of Cyril against Nestorius were 
not simply inspired by a particular theory concerning the duties 
of the state. They constitute an appeal to those Christians who 
wield civil or military power and are in duty bound to use it in 
favour of the Church. This conception of the commitment of 
the layman may disturb us, particularly in view of what ensued; 
it nevertheless was to play a decisive part at several crucial points 
in the history of the Church, and it touches upon the always 
burning problem of the duties of Christians who have influence 
in the State, the man in the street as well as the man at the top. 


Ill 

The successive blows delivered by the barbarians at the Roman 
Empire brought the laity up against social conditions which made 
the practice of religion very precarious. In this state of confusion, 
the De Civitate Dei, a book which was for centuries the standard 
expression of the Christian Weltanschauung, formulated for the 
layman the values at stake in the perpetual battle which the world 
inflicts upon all Christians at all levels and at all times. 

Unlike the West which was forced by circumstances to rebuild 
from the very foundations a whole new political and social 
structure, the East continued its development within the frame- 
work of the Empire. The régime recovered, this time in a 
Christian context and also under an oriental guise, its pristine 
sacred character. Endowed with a truly religious majesty, the 
Basileus felt himself by his very vocation to be involved in Church 
affairs, even in matters that were strictly of faith. Dogmatic edicts. 
flowed uninterruptedly from the imperial chancellory. Justinian 
expatiated at length on the subject of heresy with the enthusiasm 
and in the technical terminology of the theologian. This intrusion, 
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this pre-eminence even, of the layman in the Church was mani- 
fested from the top to the bottom of the social scale. It resulted 
in terrible abuses; but its consideration is not without relevance 
for the purpose of this article. No other group of laymen has 
ever shown such passionate interest in the implications of the 
truths of faith as was manifested in Byzantium during the whole 
period of the Origenist, Monophysite, Monothelite and Icono-. 
clastic controversies. That this enthusiasm had sinister implications 
and sometimes led to heresy is incontrovertible. Still we have here 
the spectacle of ordinary faithful intensely committed to dogmatic 
speculation. There was, admittedly, an almost intolerable con- 
fusion of the spiritual and temporal—and the Schism was to 
follow. Yet all this was something fundamentally wholesome; and 
the part played by certain outstanding ecclesiastical personalities, 
with their prestige in the eyes of a flock which vibrated in sym- 
pathy with their struggles and sufferings, betrays the authenticity 
of the fervour of the Byzantine people. 


IV 

In the West the conversion of the barbarians gave a pre- 
eminent position to the layman. The work of conversion was in 
fact effected through the laity, inasmuch as it revolved around the 
conversion of the ruler. This approach was predominant for 
centuries. When the Church thus used secular institutions to 
facilitate the spread of its saving message, she was careful to 
achieve this by making an appeal to the conscience and convictions 
of those in power. This method bore great fruits, notably in the 
conversion of the Franks and of the English. And if today we 
have misgivings about such an approach, we should not judge it 
too hastily. The history of many peoples within the Church 
witnesses to its providential nature. There was in fact nothing 
mechanical in the process; the aim was to produce a Prince of 
such overflowing faith as would inspire his subjects and lead him 
to secure the best possible conditions for their evangelization. 
The fact that initiators on this model were Christians of the 
stamp of Ethelbert and Edwin in England and St Stephen in 
Hungary is not a matter of pure chance. And cannot the vicis- 
situdes of the Frankish Church under the Merovingians be 
explained by the absence at the helm of state of a great figure 
like Clovis? 
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The beginning of the eighth century saw the Arab invaders 
conquer Spain. This disaster was to lead to a new and important 
move on the part of the laity. Entrenched in the Asturias and 
Galicia, a handful of Visigoth Christians who had escaped the 
Arabs launched the semi-religious, semi-secular enterprise known 
as the Reconquistad. Chrisgans thus took up arms in order to defend 
the faith and to put at its service their military prowess with all 
its potentialities. While I do not wish to dwell upon the notion 
of a holy war, we must remember that it presupposes in the 
layman who takes part in it a profound conviction that he belongs 
first and foremost to God and that he is under an obligation of 
concentrating all his efforts to prevent the triumph of a society 
which is deliberately anti-Christian and therefore a danger to his 
own and his neighbour’s faith. The influence of the Reconquistad 
on the formation of the Christian character of Spain and its 
repercussion in the soul of a saint like Theresa of Avila give us 
some idea of its outstanding religious inspiration. 

These two elements, the function of the ruler in the faith of the 
people, and the duty to defend it by force of arms and even to 
extend its influence, constitute the two mainsprings of the 
Carolingian policy. The personality of Charlemagne is not above 
all criticism; but in crowning him in Rome, the Church com- 
mitted the West to a policy which had had happy results for a 
long time in the East. Nevertheless, this reign is noteworthy for 
its profound renewal of a Christian sense of duty and of total 
allegiance to the Church and the service of God. The great sagas 
which found their inspiration in the events of this period, enable 
us to have a faithful impression of its real nature. The Carolingian 
Renaissance gives us another significant indication of the stamp 
of the word The sacred character conferred upon the Empire 
by the act of Christmas 800 lies at the source of the heroic effort 
of medieval society and of that widespread fusion of the religious 
and the secular which was to endure for centuries and to which 
no serious historian can today deny many happy results. Yet it 
must also be admitted that even from the time of Charlemagne 
it had many grave consequences. Here began that sad period 
during which it has been aptly said that the Church was in the 
power of the laity. 

Inspired by an ancient Christian tradition, the faithful knew the 
value of almsgiving. It became the normal practice to give 
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generous endowments not only to charitable institutions but also 
to episcopal sees, churches and monasteries. Furthermore, the 
disintegration of the Roman Empire had often resulted in the 
bishop becoming the ruler both in temporal and in spiritual 
matters. The emergence of the feudal system and the agreement 
reached between the Papacy and the first Carolingians put a seal 
of approval upon the temporal powers of churchmen, at the 
same time causing ecclesiastical offices to become coveted posts for 
ambitious and greedy laymen. The See of Peter itself became a 
disputed preserve of influential Italian and Roman families. It 
would even be inaccurate to say that the Pope was looked upon 
as their private chaplain; the religious implication of such a title 
made it grossly inapplicable in view of the behaviour of the 
patrician Roman families on the one hand or of men like John 
XII and Benedict IX on the other. And this corruption was not 
only found in the higher levels of the hierarchy; it also extended 
to the lower degrees of a decadent and servile clergy. 


Vv 

Salvation came from the same source whence the evil originated. 

It is the Ottos and especially St Henry II, and precisely because of 
the position they had acquired as a result of this confusion of the 
spiritual and the temporal, who encouraged and, where necessary, 
imposed the first measures of a much-needed reform. The imperial 
action was soon to assume such proportions that the Holy See had 
to react against it. Here we have ee dispute between the Priest- 
hood and the Empire. This ended with the victory of the Priest- 
hood; for from this time, and in spite of many centuries of un- 
certainty and compromise, the principle of the radical distinction 
between the Priesthood, as sole judge in spiritual matters, and the 
lay power, with its own proper ae of influence, was clearly 
defined and never again to be seriously challenged in its main 
lines within the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, the issue of this 
conflict would never have been reached had it not been for the 
imperial intervention with the Holy See and the promptings of 
secular authorities directed to the reform of clerical morals. It is 
to the imperial power that Silvester II and Leo owed their tiaras. 
The evolution which was taking place at this epoch as regards 
the precise point the laity had to play in the appointment of 
spiritual rulers was to end up in depriving the laity of all participa- 
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tion in the designation of their pastors. Yet it witnesses through its 
supporters to an anxiety for continuity with the very past they 
wished to reform, and thus underlies, in its own way, the impor- 
tance that was given to the laity in the framework of the Church. 
The life of the medieval Church was in full harmony with that 
of the faithful who added glorious and decisive pages to its 
history. Whatever may have sess the economic implications and 
the political machinations of the Crusades, these expeditions for 
the freeing of the Holy Land were primarily due to the sense of 
allegiance of Christian believers at felt themselves bound to 
Christ their only King and Lord, and to their conviction that 
nothing could equal the gift of a life laid down in the service of 
such a well-loved Leader. The refusal of Godefroid de Bouillon 
to be crowned in the city where Christ wore a crown of thorns 
ives a striking illustration of this attitude. This need for heroism, 
or ude: expressed itselfin a great number of medieval 
institutions such as long and arduous pilgrimages, service in 
hospitals, devotion to religious ceremonies, and the building of 
cathedrals. If it is above all the names of the great of this world 
such as Elizabeth of Hungary or Louis of France who are recorded 
as having carried this heroism to the extremes of sanctity, there 
is not lacking an abundance of evidence, of legends and of 
customs which bear witness to the intensity of the Christian life 
of all classes and in every sphere. Many of the features of the 
medieval Church were modelled by the promptings and the 
needs of the laity. Thus the providing for Masses led to an increase 
of the clergy attached to sa and contributed to the spread 
of the ‘private’ Mass. The devotions and gifts that they inspired 
frequently led to the foundation of monasteries and convents or 
quite simply to new churches or the institution of confraternities. 
The fervour of the laity was such that it was not without 
excesses. At the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Church found it necessary to refuse its sanction to certain lay 
movements directed to spiritual reform. Some of them ended up 
in open conflict, such as that of Peter Waldo the merchant of 
Lyons. Yet these excesses were only corruptions ofa true leavening 
process which the Church was to canalize and bring to a happy 
outcome in the approbation of the mendicant Orders. Not that 
these Orders were lay movements; but, as modern historians have 
underlined, in their institution the Church was responding to the 
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claims and the mentality of the laity on both the temporal and 


spiritual planes. We have only to consider how the democratic 
constitution of these Orders coincided with the emergence of the 
communes and how they settled in the towns which were the 
hot-bed of the new social forces. The constitution and success of 
the Third Orders, the Militia Christi, favoured this deep symbiosis 
between the ‘brethren’ and the faithful who, through their 
attachment to a religious order, expressed even nal in the 
wearing of the habit their anxiety not to be mistaken for second-. 
rate Christians. 


VI 

The Protestant Reform presented itself as a fascinating tempta- 
tion for the laity. But if the princes and the civil authorities 
snatched eagerly at the opportunity of extending their’ power 
into the spiritual realm, the main part of the faithful was far from 
unanimous in welcoming an offer of promotion to a priesthood 
shared by all and become a common property. In order to ensure 
the success of these violent ruptures on the part of princes and 
even bishops, it was found necessary to break down many 
oppositions by brutal force, as for instance, in Switzerland, the 
celebrated resistance of the Oberland peasants to innovations 
inflicted upon them by the burghers of Berne. A like resistance 
would have made of Sweden an easily recoverable country up to 
the end of the sixteenth century. It would likewise have saved the 
Faith in Wales, had there been a sufficiency of priests made 
available to back up the resistance of the faithful. In Switzerland 
today, a country so profoundly affected in its religious character 
by the Protestant Reform, there are still to be found many places 
and districts where the faithful have succeeded in preserving the 
Faith of their fathers. But among all these resistances that of 
Ireland is the most outstanding and consequently the most 
important for the history of the Church. The part of the clergy 
in sustaining this resistance was truly magnificent. Yet it was 
above all due to the fidelity, the depth of conviction and the 
endurance under persecution of the ordinary Irish people that 
there arose those Anglo-Saxon forms of Catholicism characterized 
by their hold on the poorest classes in society and their boundless 
generosity on both the material and spiritual planes. 
The Counter-Reformation was principally initiated by the 
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hierarchy, the clergy and religious. The part played by the iaity, 
even that of princes, except for Philip II, was minimal. But the 
whole of this work was constantly done with an eye to meeting 
the needs of the faithful. The Society of Jesus, by the diffusion of 
the Exercises and by the provision of schools, created a profound 
movement among people of the world and laid down the founda- 
tions of a new type of education providing leaders for the future. 
The reason why the Jesuits were so violently attacked was that 
their methods and influence succeeded in forming a laity which 
was conscious of its responsibilities and totally committed to the 
Faith. Besides the Jesuits many others were busy renewing the 
faith of the laity. Many a page of Henri Brémond reveals the 
quality and earnestness of a ieosion which penetrated deeply 
into the hearts of the ordinary faithful. The appeals of St Francis 
de Sales to the devout life were not made in vain. Unfortunately 
for a variety of reasons, the laity of the eighteenth century went 
without this solid instruction. Its rulers, much under the influence 
of the Aufklaérung and of ‘Josephism’, only gave mind to the 
Church when they wished to bully it or peo its influence. The 
suppression of the Society of Jesus, and a series of measures against 
church institutions (resulting in countries like Portugal and in 
Latin America in evils from which they have not recovered even 
today), were the results of their methods. But the French Revolu- 
tion, while it rekindled the atmosphere of the persecutions, also 
had the effect of renewing the courage of the faithful and of 
enabling them to prove of what mettle they were made. One only 
has to think of families like those in which the Curé d’Ars and 
other saints were formed to see what depths of heroic devotion 
were shown by those lay people who banded together to protect 
the outlawed pastors who provided for their spiritual welfare. 


Vil 

The immense development of lay activity in our times may 
sometimes lead us to underestimate the function and achievements 
of laymen in the past. They had their faults and their blind-spots, 
notably in the social sphere, but a movement such as that initiated 
by Ozanam springs from the highest and purest Christian charity. 
The political struggle, with a triumphant liberalism in full cry 
after the Church, enabled the laity to reveal the full extent of 
their inner resources, their sterling worth. Judges who gave up 
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their posts in protest against unjust laws often obeyed the demands 
of their consciences to the point of heroism. The Church of 
France, dispossessed by the Separation Laws, was yet able to 
rebuild its seminaries and schools, provide for the upkeep of their 
clergy as well as for the building of new churches, thanks to the 
generosity of the faithful. In other countries, guided by their 
convictions, and under the impulse of the most genuine spiritual 
motives, Catholics skilfully and courageously took up the fight 
on the political front. Windthorst, for instance, the founder of 
the German Centre Party, combined with his deep faith a fine 
sense of the distinction between the spiritual and the temporal: 
Bismark was forced to go to Canossa. In Switzerland a movement 
was born from a similar inspiration. Its founders were men for 
whom the fight under the banner of the Faith did not consist 
merely in paying lip-service to some vague principles leading to 
forms of political opportunism, nor in the public defence of 
principles which had no motive power in their own private lives. 
They were Christians through and through who, having seen 
that the real fight had to be engaged, were prepared to commit 
themselves generously and totally to it. A complete renewal in 
depth was taking place which was to reach its zenith in the invita- 
tion of Pope St Pius X to frequent communion and to a greater 
participation in the liturgy. Meanwhile missions, retreats and good 
works nourished this generation of men which, for all its being 
less anxious than ours, more settled perhaps, and less austere as far 
as externals go, nevertheless had a real integrity of its own. What 
could be more moving than the meeting of this old type of 
Catholicism with the first fruits of Catholic Action under the 
blows of the persecutors in Mexico during the ’thirties? 

There is no need for me to repeat that I have not tried to 
suggest here that there is ‘nothing new under the sun’. On the 
contrary it has been my intention to show how the example of 
past enthusiasms and commitments can inspire us for those of 
today and demonstrate, if needs be, their genuine Christian 


quality. 
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NEW WORK ON ST JOHN’S GOSPEL 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


WO groups of Christian scholars have met recently— 

one at Oxford, the other at Louvain—to consider the 

Gospel of St John; and the papers read at both meetings 
are now published.t The English group was mostly Anglican, 
the Continental one (French, Belgian and Dutch, but using the 
French language) was Catholic; but this difference only appears 
obviously in two or three of the contributions to the English 
volume. Together these books are a striking witness to contem- 
porary interest in the most sublime of Christian documents. This 
interest is particularly keen just now for several reasons including, 
besides a general stimulus coming from the Qumr4n discoveries, 
the recent publication of an important new manuscript of the 
fourth Gospel? and, in the field of Johannine theology, Dr C. H. 
Dodd’s great work, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (1953). 
It is in this theological field that the books we are reviewing make 
their chief contribution. The Catholic volume in particular offers 
some really distinguished pieces of biblical theology; indeed it is 
only fair to say, and one may say this without any parti pris, that 
of these two books the one that carries an imprimatur is by far 
the more important. The English work is relatively slight in 
scope and quality. 

To assess so much and such various material, comprising the 
findings and self-questionings and judgments, whether tentative 
or conclusive, of some of the best biblical scholars and exegetes 
alive today, is a task that might test an expert reviewer; and this 
reviewer is no expert. But two things may be attempted: to give 
the general drift (for there is onc—or rather two) common to both 
1 Studies in the Fourth Gospel. Edited by F. L. Cross (Mowbray, 12s. 6d.). L’Evangile de 

Jean. Etudes et Problémes. (Desclée de Brouwer, n.p.). Foreword and concluding chapter 
by F. M. Braun, 0.p. The Studies contain lectures given at the Fourth Theology and 
Ministry Convention which met at Oxford in September 1956 under the presidency 
of the Bishop of Oxford. L’Evangile de Jean represents the work of the eighth of the 
‘Journées bibliques de Louvain’ and was published in 1958. It contains an ample inter- 
national bibliography of recent work on St John. The English book gives a short list 
of works available in English. 
2 V. Martin, Papyrus Bodmer II, Evangile de Jean, cc. 1-14, Cologny-Genéve, 1956; and 


cf., in the French book under review, ‘Un nouveau Codex de papyrus du IVe Evangile’, 
$9-60. 
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books; and to pick out and briefly characterize the major particular 
contributions. The former task is facilitated by the admirable 
editing of the Catholic volume which is a model of lucid and 
intelligent composition: the intricately various material has been 
reduced to the utmost possible simplicity and clarity. Every fifty 
pages or so the reader’s efforts are rewarded with a page or two 
of summary, while the whole book is finally recapitulated in ten 
beautifully clear pages by Pére Braun, who also contributes the 
Reisen: and one chapter of synthesis on the background to the 
Gospel. When the French combine their taste for logical order 
with genuine learning and a sensitive awareness of detail, what 
supremely good pedagogues they are. 

In general, then, these books (but, I repeat, the French one far 
the more thoroughly) work over two olauen or sets of subjects: 
the Jewish first-century background to St John and the particular 
theological vision contained within his Gospel. This vision is 
analysed in terms of three main themes to which the contributors 
are always returning: the progressive forward movement of St 
John’s narrative towards the. ‘hour’ of Christ, his glorification by 
the Father through the ‘uplifting’ on the cross (e.g. 12, 23-33 ; 17, 1); 
then this glory itself; and thirdly, this glory as shared by the 
Christian, here and now, in a ‘realized eschatology,’ as the presence 
in us, already, of the Messianic kingdom and so a certain share in 
the Son of God’s victory over sin (hence the ‘sinlessness’ of the 
Christian as declared, paradoxically, in 1 John 3, 9). 

So the approach is alternately oe chiefly historical, exploring 
the time-context and setting of John’s Gospel, or chiefly theo- 
logical, aimed at elucidating his thought in itself, directly, as a 
medium of divine revelation. Of course the two methods inter- 
weave and co-operate. The chief focus of interest of the historical 
approach at present—and notably in the Catholic work—is first- 
century Judaism, with the Qumr4n texts under the spotlight. And 
the trend of present research is more and more to relate St John, 
as P. H. Menoud says (p. 23), to the ‘milieu palestinien’ or to a 
‘cercle chrétien originaire de Palestine’ ; it is to root St John firmly 
in the first century and in his own race. For the origin of most of 
the material assimilated and transformed by John there is no need 
to look beyond the boundaries of first-century Israel. This is not 
crudely to exclude all other influences, but only to acknowledge 
the direction along which the bulk of the e x foe is at present 
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converging. This Jewish terrain is emerging as more ‘hellenisé” 
than it used to be considered; and currents of heterodox Judaism 
are discernible to which G. Quispel (followed by P. H. Menoud. 
and, more tentatively, Pére Braun) allows the name ‘pre-Gnostic’ 
(p. 198). Thus the contrast which used to be drawn so sharply 
between Judaism and Hellenism—with St John explained largely 
in terms of the latter—is breaking down. It is no longer difficult 
to see the author of the fourth Gospel as a Palestinian Jew of the 
first century. A modest conclusion, perhaps, but as the Dead Sea 
scrolls are more and more deciphered, further results in this 
direction may be expected. 

But most of us are perhaps more interested in the relations 
between St John and the other New Testament writers. This 
subject—including that of the unity of authorship of the Johannine- 
writings—gets less attention here than does the non-Christian 
Jewish background or the more purely Hellenistic affinities, real 
or supposed; though on this latter point Dr Kilpatrick’s attack on 
the thesis—which Dr C. H. Dodd has supported with his authority 
—that would interpret John through the Hermetica should be 
mentioned (Studies, pp. 36 seq.). As to the Synoptists, the only 
study here of their connections with St John is one by Mgr 
Cerfaux, on the ‘Johannine Logion’ in Matthew (11, 25-30 = Luke 
10, 21-22). Mgr Cerfaux argues compellingly that this text has 
no literary connection with St John at all; it is ‘solidement ancré 
et bien en place dans la tradition synoptique’. The line connecting 
John with the apostolic kerygma appears curiously independent 
of other first-century Christian writing. More or less in this con-- 
nection again is Pére Boismard’s brilliant rehandling of the 
hypothesis of an Aramaic original of St John’s Gospel (pp. 41-57). 
His method, following and extending the work of the English 
scholar M. Black, is to examine the textual variants in the oldest 
versions of St John(Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, etc.): and while admit- 
ting that the thesis of an Aramaic original has not yet acquired 
‘droit de cité’ (Lagrange, it will be remembered, would not admit 
it; nor does Dodd), Pére Boismard evidently thinks that he is not 
on a wild-goose chase. And Pére Braun, though cautious as usual, 
seems to agree with him. 

To turn to more theological matters, the outstanding papers of 
this type are Professor W. Grossouw’s ‘La Glorification du 
Christ’-—with which should be read Dr U. E. Simon’s ‘Eternal 
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Life in the Fourth Gospel’ (Studies, pp. 97 sqq.)—, Pére de la 
Potterie’s study of 1 John 3, 6-9 (the sinlessness of the Christian) 
and the Abbé Van den Bussche’s profoundly interesting paper 
(the longest in the book and one of the most remarkable) on the 
*Structure’ of John 1-12. Grossouw’s analysis is a good example 
of how much can be got out of St John by a scrupulous attention 
to shifts of meaning within the terms he uses, in this case the word 
doxa. It is an interpretation of John by John, and so an attempt 
finally—and most rewardingly—to define his ‘originality’. And 
the stress is laid, eventually, where all the other writers in this 
volume lay it, who treat of St John’s theology: l’originalité de la 
vision johannique est donc de considérer, avec une logique trés 
ussée, la vie et la mission de Jésus en fonction de sa fin, de 
placer dés le début l’existence du Christ sous le signe de la doxa, 
ui ne fut révélée aux disciples que par la résurrection, l’ascension et 
l’envoi de l’Esprit. C’est ainsi qu’on peut parler d’une conception 
eschatologique consé¢quemment soutenue’. And it is thus too that 
the Church is part of the Evangelist’s vision; for her task is to 
perpetuate and extend on earth the glory of Jesus, as this was 
revealed to the Apostles and received by them. And she does this 
‘par la force de |’Esprit et en vertu de son envoi en ce monde; 
elle le fera, précisément, en n’étant pas de ce monde’ (my italics). 
Those who belong to Christ “‘possédent donc déja sa doxa’. And a 
last, pregnant, paragraph compares St John’s conception of the 
glory of Christ with the Synoptists’ and St Paul’s. But the stress 
on the believer’s share, here and now, in the glory of the Incarnate 
Word raises problems which, as ex wheel particularly in that 
astonishing passage in 1 John (3, 6-9), make us turn to P. de la 
Potterie’s study of this text (pp. 160-77). This contribution, so 
calm and balanced and penetrating, has a kind of classic finality. 
It does not, of course, pretend to say the last word on that text, 
but as far as it goes—which is a long way—it is an extraordinarily 
satisfying statement. One cannot do justice to it here. The Old 
Testament and the Apocryphal writings, the Qumran texts and 
the New Testament are in turn drawn upon to set the text 
against the background of Jewish and Christian eschatology. But 
all this is only a preliminary to what P. de la Potterie most wants 
to say. This comes with his analysis of the two crucial terms in 
verse 9, sperma and menein. He takes “God’s seed’ to mean, directly, 


the word of God, the truth given to the baptized, in submission 
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to which and in the degree that they submit to it, they are 
delivered from sin, are ‘led by the Spirit’, to use St Paul’s phrase 
(Galatians 5, 16 is a striking parallel to 1 John 3, 9). A comparison, 
then, of St John’s two characteristic ways of using the term 
menein helps to correlate his declaration of Christian sinlessness 
with his apparent self-contradiction in 1 John 1, 8. St John has an 
‘exhortative’ use of menein according to which the believer’s 
supernatural state of union with the Son and the Father and 
deliverance from sin is conditional upon obedience to two 
commandments, “toujours les mémes: demeurer (menein) dans la 

arole, demeurer dans la charité’ (cf. 8, 31-32; 15, 9). On the other 
a there is a ‘declarative’ use of menein which simply states the 
fact that God’s word is in us, as though nothing more remained 
to be received or done—e.g. 1 John 2, 14; 2 John 2. St John, it is 
clear, adopts alternatively two points of view: the ‘human’, 
pastoral standpoint whence he sees all Christians as liable to sin; 
and the ‘divine’ standpoint whence he contemplates the super- 
natural reality, “de la parole de Dieu qui, en fait, demeure en nous, 
avec sa force permanente de sanctification’. Stated thus briefly and 
baldly the distinction may seem a trifle obvious, even banal; and 
certainly this deceptively quiet-toned study requires a very careful 
reading if its power is to be felt. Its main point, I think, lies in its 
identification of sperma, ‘seed’, in our passage, with God’s word 
or truth; but to see what this has to do with sinlessness one must 
grasp St John’s ‘conception dynamique et trés biblique de la 
parole et de la vie’. This intimate linking of life and truth is per- 
haps particularly cheering to a Dominican reader; and one may 
be grateful to the Jesuit exegete who has so compellingly shown 
fresh historical reasons for taking it as the key to one of the 
sublimest and also one of the most difficult passages in the New 
Testament. 

I have already noted the particular interest of the Abbé Van 
den Bussche’s long chapter on the ‘structure’ of St John’s Gospel, 
chapters 1 to 12. The first stress here is on the unity of the Gospel, 
and this is a point on which nearly everyone now seems agreed. 
The last important critic to treat John more or less as a compiler 
of bits and pieces was R. Bultmann; who, according to Pére 
Braun, seems to be now ‘dépass¢’—thanks, among others, to 
C. H. Dodd. But if all, or nearly all, are agreed that St John is an 
author in the fullest sense, and his work a very compact organic 
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whole, the disputes continue over the precise interior shape or 
pattern of his work. The solution proposed by Van den Bussche 
—a basic two-fold pattern: 1, 19-12, 50 and 13-20—is powerfully 
argued (against, among others, Pére Boismard) and will probably 
gain a wide acceptance. After a consideration of 1, 19-51, as 
introductory to the account of our Lord’s public career, the eleven 
following chapters are viewed as falling into three sections, 
respectively that of the Signs (cc. 2-4), that of the Works (cc. 5-10) 
and that of the final march to Jerusalem (cc. 11-12). The distinc- 
tion between Signs and Works may seem odd, since both terms 
denote miracles; but it is intelligible and convenient from the 
point of view of the dramatic progress within the Gospel narrative, 
as the Abbé makes us see this. ‘Dramatic’, in fact, is the right word 
to indicate, in a general way, the quality that his analysis most 
evidently brings out. This is partly an effect of the critic’s own 
style; or at least this style—terse, rapid, energetic and not devoid 
of irony—is admirably suited to its task. There is a controlled 
excitement in it that springs right out of the subject-matter and 
communicates itself to the reader. One has the same sort of 
impression here as one gets from first-class literary criticism; as 
when the internal logic of some great poem is expertly traced out. 
But then, of course, this is literary criticism; and quite appro- 

riately if, and to the extent that, the fourth Gospel is a work of 
iterary art. And that it is literary art, in a strong sense of the term, 
the Abbé shows, I think, very convincingly indeed; though to 
show this was no part of his expressed purpose. He shows us the 
massive and subtle construction of St John’s Gospel, with its 
great series of carefully selected, closely interrelated, intimately 
contemplated scenes. And through it all moves that single 


tremendous Figure, absolutely self-consistent; the Lord of life 
who marched to death, and through death to life. 
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YES I SAID YES I WILL YES 
A Survey of the French Reviews 


Louis ALLEN 


“While I, brought up to scoff rather than bless 
And to say No, unless the facts require 
A neutral verdict, for this once say Yes.’ 
(Louis MacNeice, Autumn Sequel.) 
Wee the Mongols conquered Mesopotamia in 1401, they 


erected a triumphal monument with the skulls of the hundred 

thousand inhabitants of Baghdad who had not defended 
themselves.’ This quotation from Spengler begins Jacques Soustelle’s 
defence of French right-wing policy in Algeria (Le drame algérien et la 
décadence francaise. Réponse a Raymond Aron. Plon, 1957). The pamphlet 
might well have served the French left as a warning of how far Soustelle 
aa his fellows were likely to go in defending their point of view. There 
is no such thing, proclaimed Soustelle—with some show of justification 
—as historical necessity, any more than there is such a thing as the 
inevitability of progress. There is no reason at all why we should 
believe in the ultimate triumph of Arab nationalism, of Pan-Arabism. 
A similar surrender to a feeling of inevitability in 732 would have 
stayed the hand of Charles Martel against the Moors, and in 1940 
would have prevented de Gaulle from rallying the forces of Free 
France. There is no need to abdicate any position. 

The historical references are a feature of Soustelle’s thinking which 
illustrate the fact that the revolt of May 13 was not entirely a question 
of Professors versus Colonels. Certainly in the case of Maurice Audin 
there is much more than a suspicion that the French army was willing 
to go to extreme lengths to silence intellectual opposition; but the 
civilian who espoused the army’s cause is himself an ex-academic of 
considerable ability who was, in addition, one of the first to join de 
Gaulle in 1940. But it does not ap that Soustelle—who was, much 
more than de Gaulle, the man acclaimed by the first crowds in Algiers 
—realizes the ambiguous application of Spengler’s phrase. It is one 
which might equally give food for thought to those French democrats 
who believe that France is now bound to turn into an authoritarian 
state, to the punctured French left wing which, in its confusion, has 
disintegrated in the face of the most banal of attacks that can be made 
on any democracy: usurpation of power by the armed forces. 

For the death of the Fourth Republic was suicide, not murder. And, 
indeed, suicide with insurance policies realized, as the backing of de 
Gaulle by the egregious Mollet and other runners of ‘the system’ has 
clearly demonstrated. To some French democrats, the presence of these 
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representatives of the deceased in the de Gaulle entourage may be a 
guarantee that the tendency to authoritarianism will be coneilied to 
others it must simply seem like the undignified scuttling it really is. 
A writer in Esprit has pointed out that the Fourth Republi , tickety as 
it always was, had gone through crises which were potentially as 
difficult as that in Algiers: the war in Indo-China and the even more 
hotly contested peace at Geneva which ended it, the independence of 
Tunisia and Morocco, wine scandals, currency scandals, army scandals, 
Poujadist threats, Communist boring from within—all these, somehow 
or other, the Fourth Republic had managed to contain (Pierre Viansson- 
Ponte, ‘Comment meurt une république’, Esprit, September 1958). 
What was so hypnotizing about General Massu and M. de Sérigny? 
Theirs, moreover, were by no means the only voices in the uprising. 
A group of young officers, the same writer declares, though it is not 
clear with what proofs, had outlined, a week before the rising, the 
composition of a Committee of Public Safety which was to consist of. 
four captains and a major, the liberal mayor of Algiers M. Jacques 
Chevallier, the Archbishop Mgr Duval, the tortured Arab woman 
prisoner, Djamila Bouhired, and last but not least a seat for Ferhat 
Abbas should he care to come back from Cairo for it. Cloud-cuckoo- 
land, no doubt. But the form the uprising was to take was obviously not 
clear in the minds of all who had a hand in it; and even of the generals 
who took charge in order—they said—to avoid worse, General Salan 
had to be pushed back on to the balcony facing the Forum to shout 
Vive de Gaulle! which he had either quite forgotten or never intended 
to do when he began his speech. 


Whatever the original motives, the situation crystallized soon 
enough to reveal one or two unpleasant facts. A putsch in France had 
been seriously planned, and neither the army nor the police could be 
relied upon to stop it or repress it once begun. In other words, French 
democracy—a ‘state of reason and of fragile and exceptional courage’ 
in the words of Jean-Marie Domenach—had surrendered before that 
classic problem, a contest between legislative and executive. It was the 
sort of conflict that we in this country escaped by the skin of our teeth 
in 1914 over the Curragh, in circumstances not dissimilar to those of 
France and Algeria in May of this year; the sort of conflict that even 
the Third Republic, purulent with corruption in the 1880s, mastered 
in the person of General Boulanger; and which the diminutive but 
tough-minded Harry Truman solved perfectly satisfactorily in his 
contest with the megalomaniac proconsul MacArthur in the Pacific. 

By the time this comes to be printed, such considerations will no 
doubt matter very little, and what de Gaulle intends as a result of 
coming to power on the ruins of the Fourth Republic should be 
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clearer. But even so what he intends will not be the whole story. His 
presence at the seat of power was not unanimously desired by the 
revolting officers; and the tremendous acquiescence of the French 
people was based on ambiguities too many to enumerate. L’Express, 
giving over two pages week by week to opposing Ayes and Noes 
all over France, showed on what shifting bases the national consent 
to de Gaulle was given, and the quite different motives of those who 
refused it. ‘I will vote YES’, wrote one reader from Toulon, “because 
ever since May 13 I have been praying every day—and I know I am not 
the only one—that God may let those who have taken to heart the fate 
of France be enlightened and guided by the Holy Ghost.’ An indignant 
school teacher from Corsica asserted: 

‘I will vote NO in the referendum because 

(i) I have the highest esteem for General de Gaulle. 
(ii) Bidden, at the age of ten, together with my other classmates, 
to write a letter to Pétain, I wrote to de Gaulle. The punishment 
I received was exemplary, and I shall not deny my childhood. 

tn Péguy taught me to believe in the Republic. 

iv) Mounier taught me to despise the M.R.P. 

(v) _ experience has taught me that the socialists are without 

onour. 

While not insisting that de Gaulle was the Holy Ghost’s candidate, a 
priest, a professor of philosophy, wrote from Périgueux: ‘I will vote 
YES because the new consitution . . . reinforces the authority of the 
President of the Republic . . . it puts an end to the Assembly régime 
which we have endured since 1946. To vote NO would be to encourage 
the secession of our African territories. YES reinforces the authority 
of General de Gaulle, the only politician alive who serves France 
instead of using her.’ 


The best outline of the motives of certain left-wingers who voted 
YES is given by a Parisian industrialist: 

“Two negative reasons first: 

(i) 1 consider that the de Gaulle solution is the only good one at 
present against a dictatorship of the colonels or a dictatorship 
of the Communists. I have never been able to discover, in my 
imagination or anywhere else, a concrete and realistic democratic 
parry to these fearful threats. The idea of a left-wing group based 
on the Communist Party is to my mind a chimera of intellectuals 
lost in total abstraction. Even if such a grouping were to take 
place . . . it would not let us escape the temporary but bloody 
phase of the colonels, which would come first. 

(ii) No régime, other than the dictatorships mentioned in (i), could 
be worse than the base demagogy of the Fourth Republic. 
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Lastly a positive reason: If the two negative reasons given above were 
not enough to make me vote—and they are—I would still vote 
YES because in all conscience I prefer, by reason of my horror of 
dictatorship, to follow the path proposed by de Gaulle rather than 
that to which the French Communist Party would commit us, and 
I continue in spite of everything to consider myself as a man of the 
left in my actions as in my thoughts.’ 
The point was put cogently by Gilbert Grandval, the former 
ambassador and representative of France in Morocco: 
‘Those who today accuse de Gaulle of coming back to power 
thanks to the “colonels” should rather reproach themselves ér not 
having given proof of a little more political sense at a time when it 
wall have been useful. As for the coup d’état of Algiers, which the 
army was able to orientate in the direction of de Gaulle, I am not 
afraid to say that in my eyes its active element: the return of the 
general, far outweighs its passive one: the danger of sedition in its 
first hours, against the threat of which the general’s presence acts 
precisely as a Saket: Some criticize him for not having defined his 
Algerian policy. Can one reasonably reproach him for not having 
done in a few weeks what has not been done in the forty-two months 
since the rebellion began? . . . To vote NO is to vote both against 
the constitution and against General de Gaulle. To vote YES is above 
all to accept a constitution which, we can be sure, will survive the 
General himself and will confer on these in office both effectiveness 
and continuity.’ 
It is precisely this last point which most of those who voted NO 
would dispute. 
“What makes you think’, writes Sartre in an open letter to the French 
people (‘La Constitution du Mépris’, L’Express, September 11, 1958), 
that your vote is to be a mandate to re-establish order and peace in 
Algeria? Your YES is an approbation of everything he has done since 
June 1. Therefore you approve the presence in ‘he ministry of M. 
Soustelle. But M. dou represents semi-officially the Committee 
of Public Safety. You approve the promotion of General Massu. But 
General Massu is one fi , a responsible for May 13. To vote against 
the extreme reactionaries you have found no other means than to 
mingle your YES with theirs. For they will all say YES, don’t doubt 
that. After which God will know his own. God, but not General de 
Gaulle. How can he know whether you approve or disapprove of 
integration since you, who oppose it, give him the same answer as 
those who are its partisans?’ In a later article under the bitter title 
‘The Frogs who asked for a King’ (L’Express, September 25, 1958), 
Sartre claims that if the Ayes have it, the vote will not be for the 
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constitution which gags the Assembly and puts an authoritarian 
Senate with it to keep it in order, but for the person of de Gaulle pure 
and simple: “These activists of impotence count upon the Prince to 
resolve problems which they themselves do not even wish to formulate, 
to take in their stead decisions which they avoid, to surmount con- 
tradictions which paralyse them. They give him carte-blanche because 
he is who he is. Disgusted with inefficiency, our non-political republi- 
cans say YES to unreason. . . .’ Nor is de Gaulle an improvement on 
“the system’. He procrastinates, which betrays his impotence: ‘he 
avoids, he dodges, the war in Algeria comes to Paris to meet him. 
The question is applied to North Africans in several towns of France 
itself. Iam profoundly convinced that General de Gaulle is horrified by 
torture, that he thinks it dishonours the army . . . but what does he 
do: He keeps quiet. Therefore he covers up. Just like Caillard.’ 


He covers up, because the French army needs Algeria, needs the 
Algerian war. Nineteen years at war, nineteen years without a single 
victory [here Sartre forgets a good deal], the army needs a war its 
own size to bolster up its battered ego; incompetent as it would be to 
take part in an intercontinental war with the terrible panoply of modern 
science, and however distasteful it may find colonial wars, these are 
the only sort that the anachronism which it is can fight: “Since the loss 
of Indochina, it has had to choose between Algeria and the barracks. . . . 
Deep down in these colonels, there is that defeatism, that vertigo in the 
face of failure which is at the root of all forms of fascism.’ Fighting in 
this mood, the army’s war in Algeria can only degenerate into torture, 
however different the spirit of ‘les paras’ may have been to start with. 
It may be true that on he doors of the paratroop barracks at Toulouse 
is written, with a good deal of elevating phraseology, the following 
words: “Paratroops, you are soldiers of the élite. . . . Raise yourself to 
the stature of heroes. . . . Against an enemy who fights in the open, 
fight with chivalry. In the face of guerrilla war, remain human.’ They 
sound rather like the sentiments of Imperial Bushido which used to be 
printed in the first pages of the diaries all Japanese soldiers used to 
carry. And much good these phrases did their prisoners. 


Fundamentally, Sartre is right when he insists that, given the origins 
of de Gaulle’s return, little or no good can be hoped from it from the 
point of view of preserving liberties. It is the adventure of a people 
who need a drastic change, and who don’t seck to enquire what will 
follow it. This being the case, it seems pointless to carp in the rather 
irritated manner of Maurice Duverger (L’Express, June 12, 1958) that 
the constitution proposed by de Gaulle is similar to that in force under 
Louis-Philippe or in Germany under the Weimar Republic, and that it 
represents ‘a stage which we have passed beyond today and which 
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has never lasted long because such a system cannot function’. ‘In a 
constitution of this kind’, says Duverger, ‘the Premier is obliged to 
obtain both the confidence of the Chamber and that of the President 
of the Republic. So either the President is a weakling and does nothing 
in spite of the immense powers conferred on him by the constitution; 
or he is an energetic man who wants to govern himself and it is the 
Premier who has to put up with the consequences and finds himself in 
an impossible position. This system only divides the executive power, 
and thereby weakens it.’ 


But what in fact would the Left propose, since it is chiefly owing to 
lack of firmness and unwillingness to take a risk on the part of the Left 
that the situation has arisen in the first place? What, for instance, does 
Mendés-France propose, if the Noes have it? A constitutional struggle 
for ‘the adoption in a month at the latest, of some reforms, few in 
number but decisive, destined to guarantee a real and effective demo- 

; principally a strengthening of the executive by having recourse 
pe” arbitrament of the nation, or by dissolution when an essential 
problem divides the powers and paralyses action; a correct mode of 
scrutiny assuring the real control of universal suffrage; a definition of 
the Franco-African structure, by a congress of all me free peoples of 
the French Union who will lay down in common the conditions of 
their future co-operation; and lastly a genuine attempt to begin a 
conversation with the peoples of Algeria; showing to Algerians of 
European extraction that others are leading them to disaster and that 
we fae really and truly defend their future; showing to Muslim 
Algerians and to their authentic spokesmen that the emancipation 
which they desire can be obtained with us, and not necessarily against 
us in bloodshed, terror and hate . . .’ (L’Express, September 11, 1958). 
No one doubts for a moment the courage, the lucidity, the integrity 
of Pierre Mendés-France. But apart from the last few phrases suggesting 
discussions with the F.L.N., what is there in these words more than most 
Frenchmen desire: Where are the modalities of it all, how in practice 
would he pierce through the curtain of hatred on both sides, to an 
understanding in Algeria? 

For clearly this is the crux of the matter. Sartre may be right, the 
army may be holding on to Algeria because it is a psychological 
necessity for it to purge itself of past humiliations; the army may on 
the other hand be a tool of those elements in the civilian population 
who themselves have the humiliations of the years after 1944 to live 
down; the terrorism of the F.L.N. may well have reduced hopes of a 
compromise to nothingness. Whichever angle one sees it from, it 
remains true, in the words of Mendés-France, that ‘. . . As long as the 
war in Algeria goes on, as long as its consequences penetrate more and 
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more deeply into all the aspects of the national life, there will be no 
security for the Republic, no chances of improvement on the social 
plane, no progress in the wider sense, no real and lasting consolidation 
of the Franco-African Community. . . .’ Can de Gaulle solve this? If 
he can, the undoubted authoritarianism which will come with him 
will be forgiven even by the Servan-Schreibers, the Domenachs, the 
Sartres who have filled the left-wing press for months with their resolute 
and well-argued negatives. An assembly which, as Charles Morazé 
insisted in ‘Les Frangais et la République’ (Revue Francaise de Science 
Politique, March 1958), could provide no true majority on the left or 
on the right (both Mollet and Pinay were well aware of this), could 
never solve this problem because it lacked the power given by national 
consent. 

As this is written, de Gaulle has just been given that power by a 
majority that, even for him, would have been unthinkable at the 
beginning of the year. The first use he must make of it is to discipline 
the security services of the army. ‘How do you expect me’, cried 
Habib Bourguiba when interviewed on de Gauile’s prospects in North 
Africa, ‘to have the impression of a great policy or of the preparation 
of a great future? . . . If after Sakiet and all the accounts we have been 
given of the war in Algeria, you haven’t enough understanding to 
see that for some time the French military oti is an irritating 
sight for us, what do you expect? Let your army go! Let me be no 
longer at the mercy of a uniform! Let me no longer have to negotiate 
under pressure!—And then come back—you will be all the more 
welcome. We will speak with each other again. And if you achieve 
that miraculous conversion, we will speak profitably and effectively.’ 
(L’Express, June 4, 1958.) Whether the French presence is possible 
without the backing of its army may be doubted, at least in the form 
it takes at the moment. But there can be no doubt that the army’s 
methods, though they may cow the Algerian populace, can lay no 

rmanent foundation for the ‘dialogue’ desired by Bourguiba and 

y all Frenchmen of good will. 


Or at least by most Frenchmen of good will. Because one finds here 
and there among those whose good will one would take for granted, 
among Catholics, among priests, a consent to the use of torture which 
is startling and dismaying. Nobody now disputes the fact of torture. 
Mgr Charles Journet, in his monthly Nova et Vetera, has several times 
given circumstantial accounts of its occurrence in Algeria, and in a 
review of Pierre-Henri Simon’s book Contre la Torture he cites a 
paragraph about the army in Viet-Nam which is profoundly 
disturbing: 

‘There is a page in the book where the author tells of questioning 
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a Catholic chaplain, returned seriously wounded from Indo-China, 
to find out if torture really went on out there, and he had this reply: 
“Yes, it’s true, and it’s inevitable. It happens naturally in the kind of 
war our lads are fighting out there. Suppose you’re in the bush in 
command of a section, with your chaps behind you. The Viets are all 
around, invisible. You’ve got to know what they're up to, where 
they’re lying in wait for you. It’s a question of life or death for forty 
Frenchmen who are your responsibility. Well, then! If you have a 
chance to find out by arresting a woman from a village and then 
driving a nail into her hand until she speaks, would you hesitate? 
Not likely. And you would be right!” ’ 
M. Simon himself concludes: 

‘One must be circumspect in the judgment one makes upon the 
man who is acting; only God knows what is the degree of guilt of a 
French lieutenant who hasthe hand of the Vietnamese woman pierced, 
as he knows that of the centurion who, on receiving his orders, had 
the hands of Christ nailed to the cross. But one must remain firm 
and hard in the moral evaluation of the act: what is evil can never 
be good.’ 

Which can equally be applied to the talk given to the troops by the 
chaplain of a paratroop regiment and published later by Alger Université 
as ‘Reflections of a priest on terrorism in cities’. 

‘I cannot see’, declared this chaplain, whose name is not given, 
‘what is so terrible about the fact of submitting a criminal—recognized 
as such, moreover, and already punishable with death—to an interroga- 
tion which may certainly be rough but of which the only aim is, “ 
means of revelations he will make about his chief and his accomplices, 
to be able effectively to protect the innocent. . . . 

*,.. It is an error—which we owe like so many others to the bleating 
of the progressives—to claim that the same criminal code can maintain 
order amongst primitive peoples and amongst more advanced peoples. 
For civilized peoples, a civilized penal code; for primitive peoples, a 
primitive penal code. . . . And let no one talk to me about respect for 
the freedom of such an individual—he is a scoundrel. . . . By coming 
here, you have accepted the risk of being killed to ensure the protection 
of honest people, whether Muslims or Europeans. Urban terrorism 
imposes on you an additional task less in conformity with your 
soldierly tastes. But that task must be done, because here we must 

Small wonder that Mgr Journet can only comment bitterly: ‘If the 
salt of the earth has come to this! If it has come to propose to the bo 
of France the noble apprenticeship of torture, to whom shall we appeal’ 
The chaplain was certainly a bad case. The official Catholic view is, 
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naturally enough, on the other side and—not so naturally—outspoken. 
‘Mgr Journet quotes the March issue of the Lettre aux Communautés de 
la Mission de France: ‘Priests of the Catholic Church founded by Christ 
for all races and all civilizations on earth, we have no right to enclose 
ourselves in narrowly nationalist views. . . . Neither torture nor 
terrorism is justifiable.’ And a text from an allocution by the late Holy 
Father (to the members of the [Vth International Congress on Crim- 
inal Law, October 3, 1953): 

“To avenge a bomb outrage committed by an unknown individual, 
by sweeping with a “ene” «© a street of harmless passers-by, is 
not a legal procedure. . . . The first act of punitive action, arrest, 
must not be capricious, but must follow judicial norms. It is not 
admissible that the most innocent of men should be arbitrarily 
arrested and disappear without trace in prison. To send someone to 
a concentration camp and keep him there without due process of 
law is to make a mockery of the law. Preliminary investigation must 
exclude physical and mental torture and oncealain firstly 
because pm are against the natural law even if the accused is guilty. 
And also because very often they give the wrong results. It not 
infrequently happens that they produce exactly the confessions. 
required by the court... fen: sea the accused is in fact guilty 
but because his physical and mental energy is exhausted and he is 
ready to make any sort of declaration that is required. Better 
prison or death than such physical and mental torture!’ 


A year later the Pope repeated this exhortation and asked: ‘Has not 
justice today in many places slipped back . . . to real torture, often more 
violent than the ordeals of the past? Does our age not run the risk of 
seeing history reproach it for having, without restraint or scruple, 
pursued in its investigations purely utilitarian ends?’ 

The attitude expressed by the paratroop chaplain is in a way merely 
a distortion of some temptations in the path of missionaries, described 
by Fr Gosmans in an interesting article entitled ‘L’Impérialisme 
culturel de l’Eglise en Afrique’ (La Revue Nouvelle, uy 1958). It is a 
familiar argument to us now to hear that the Church has, through its. 
missionaries, often been identified with the particularity of a European 
missionary source, against its Catholic nature. The exaggerations of 
this are obvious. We can and should dismiss what Fr Gosmans calls the 
‘partisan bad faith’ of the Negro novelist Richard Wright who says: 
‘It matters little whether the motives of the missionaries coincided or 
not with imperialist financial interests; there remains the fact that their 
action could not have been more effective in throwing out of gear for 
ever the psychology of the African who, under the appearance of 
docility, was never deeply converted to a Christianity which reduced 
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his vision of the world to nothingness, which destroyed all the values 
it had taken him centuries to acquire and for which he had made 
incalculable sacrifices.’ But what Wright says is simply an extremist 
expression of a view held by many Negro intellectuals, to whom 
Islam is preferable to Christianity because it does not, they say, hinder 
the pode of indigenous cultures, and does not use a religion of 
justice and goodness to inculcate submission and resignation. The 
desire—the need—to destroy such practices as polygamy and cannibal- 
ism led the early missionaries who had little acquaintance with anthro- 
pology to throw out what was good in the native culture, to make a 
tabula rasa and start afresh. Even now, when the process is reversed, 
suspicions are being aroused in the minds of Africans that they are 
being got at. So J. Howlett, writing in Présence Africaine (No. 7), says 
this of Fr Tempels’s “Bantu catechesis’: “We must affirm first an am- 
biguity which certainly does not exist for Fr Tempels and his “let’s 
make ourselves Bantu with the Bantus”—in fact it’s only a questigg of a 
conversion technique rather cleverer than the others: it is less a recogni- 
tion of the other person as such than a process of degradation of his 
otherness’. And he stigmatizes it ironically as follows: ‘“‘So the 
difference isn’t so great Seiennes you and me! Look how alike we are! 
How close our ideas are, provided I make the necessary effort to think 
them in your language. Am I not even closer to you than you are 
yourself 2? Then your course is clear: you have only to become like me 
to realize yourselves fully.” Such is the fos te hunger of the 
orthodoxies. Dogmatism fears whatever is different from itself, the 
existence of which, however modest, is a negation of its truth; and it 
well knows that it’s better to hunt with the wolves than to let the 
wolves confront it freely, as wolves. Its dialectic is that of contamina- 
tion.’ On this point Fr Gosmans quotes the Abbé Sastre who points. 
out—what should be obvious—that such comments are really not 
made against Catholicism, but against a mistaken notion of missio 

pre oe and that attacks are made against the method because the 
attackers are in fact convinced of the charity which lies behind it. 
They appeal, he thinks, from the facts to the missionary ideal, an ideal 
of charity, as expressed in the instructions of Propaganda as long ago 
as 1659 and summed up in its phrase: “Preach not your country but 
the faith.” The drama of the missionary effort today is twofold: it has 
to walk a tightrope between respecting native custom (and drawing 
down upon itself the criticism that it patronizes and fosters backward- 
ness), and helping on the development of native institutions towards an 
increasing Europeanization which is on its way in any case (and being 
then open to the criticism of destroying valuable traditions). 

The missionary problem is of course a more complex one than the 
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purely political and social problem of the French presence in North 
Africa, particularly in Algeria. In Algeria it is the vicious circle terror- 
ism—torture—terrorism which does the permanent damage. L’ Express 
was confiscated not so long ago for printing what is, I think, the best 
illustration of this in the narrative of Germaine Tillion in the witness- 
box in Algiers, during the trial of the F.L.N. terrorist leader Yacef 
Saadi, and his girl assistant Zora Drif. What a wonderful woman 
Mme Tillion must be! A genuine French patriot, who was in the 
resistance from the moment of the Armistice in 1940, and spent three 
years in a German prison camp for having organized a resistance 
network; an anthropologist who has lived and worked with the 
Algerians, a pupil mf Massigon and a colleague of Soustelle, she was 
ideally placed to explain one side to the other. In a semi-official 
capacity, but at her own risk, she undertook conversations with an 
Arab group of which Yacef Saadi turned out to be the chief speaker. 
Her testimony, which occupies nine columns of L’Express (August 28, 
1958), is too nos to quote in full or even summarize adequately, but 
some extracts from it give an idea of the groping dissatisfaction with 
their position which one finds on both sides. 


* “How do you think it is all going to end?” Yacef asked anxiously. 
I was very pessimistic and answered roughly, “There is no reason 
why it should ever end. The F.L.N. will never beat the French 
army, but if French troops temporarily crush the revolt, it seems 
just as impossible to me that the victory should be permanent. If 
in the distant future France tired of the exhaustion of her blood and 
treasure which this chronic war represents for her, and if she 
renounced it, it seems impossible that Algerian workers would be 
able to retain the privilege they have now in the French labour 
market; in which case your whole country is condemned to an 
extremely rapid regression, and, necessarily, a bloody one.” I 
explained also that on paper there were in Algeria eight million 
Muslims and a little more than one million Europeans, which 
represented a balance of forces of eight to one, but that such a 
re was simply a mental concept and that in reality the potential 
of a population was not related merely to numbers but was a result 
of its technical knowledge and the investments at its disposal; with 
this in mind, there was a kind of equivalence of forces between the 
two groups which made the situation even more insoluble: if there 
had far fewer Europeans, the Tunisian solution would have 
been possible; if there had been far fewer Muslims, the integrationist 
programme would have been carried out without much difficulty, 
etc. It was then that Yacef cried out, “Then I shall never be free!” 
The tone was neither aggressive nor angry, but one of genuine 
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despair. . . .’ [Then they began to speak of the tortures which were 
practised in Algeria and particularly in Algiers itself.] ‘I answered 
that I was almost as well informed on this as they were and that it 
was the reason for my journey. [She was taking part in the enquiry 
set up by the International Committee Against Concentration 
Camps.] I told them it was the non-communist French deportees 
who had asked that the enquiry take place, that these deportees 
belonged to all kinds of different parties, but that they were all 
patriots and that it was with no joy in their hearts that they had 
taken this decision—in other words that their ambition was not to 
blazon across a front page the faults committed by their country, 
but to put a stop to them. ... 

‘I don’t know who first mentioned the name Mélouza [a small 
town where a terrible massacre had taken place], but it gave rise to 
one of the few interventions of the man who had been introduced 
to me under the name of Ali la Pointe [shades of Francis Carco!]. 
Quickly he said “It wasn’t us!” I replied that he had come to the 
wrong shop, because I had just got back from Mélouza where I had 
myself questioned the survivors and that I could affirm personally in 
that particular case that the F.L.N. was responsible without any 
doubt at all... . 

‘After about two and a half hours discussion, Yacef said to me 
with a little smile a phrase rather like this: “You see we are neither 
criminals nor murderers.” Very sadly, but very firmly, I answered, 
“You are murderers.” He was so taken aback that he didn’t say 
anything for a moment, as if he couldn’t breathe. Then his eyes filled 
with tears and he said, word for word, “Yes, Madame Tillion, you 
are right, we are murderers.” He then gave me some details about 
the bomb outrage on the casino, adding that when he learnt about 
them he had wept for three days and nights. In the second part of 
our talks he had tears in his eyes on three or four occasions, and 
when he spoke about the casino the tears really flowed.’ 

It was as a result of these talks that Yacef Saadi promised Mme 
Tillion that attacks on the civilian population wotl cease; and she 
believes he kept his word. He made one reservation. 

‘ “Tf there are executions’, I asked, “will you keep your promise?” 
. . . He started violently. “In the event of executions, I can answer 
for nothing.” ’ 

Which proves the point Mme Tillion made throughout her talks 
with him and on the witness-stand in Algiers: unless the vicious circle 
of terrorism and torture is broken somewhere, the hysteria of the two 
opposing groups mounts and mounts, mutual hatred and terror increase 
until no solution is possible. The value of her testimony is that she 
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sounded for herself, in the F.L.N.’s own camp, the good faith of some 
at any rate of its members and their willingness to desist from terror 
if there were any hope of reciprocity. 

The pity of it all is, as a reading of recent issues of La Table Ronde 
devoted to Islam _— and July-August, 1958), that France is 
deeply and sympatheti involved in the evolution of the Arab 
peoples of North Africa. The relationship, like ours with other groups 
of Arabs in Mesopotamia and the Levant, was naturally paternalist to 
begin with; but it did lead to understanding of a certain kind, and it 
encouraged not simply the exotic romanticism of the various ‘voyages 
en Orient’—Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Nerval, Gobineau—but also a 
genuine fostering of the Nahd’a or cultural renaissance in North Africa, 
which is a feature of the twentieth century under French rule as opposed 
to the centuries of stagnation under the Ottoman Turks. 

In an article entitled ‘Quelques aspects de la renaissance intellectuelle 
au XXe siécle en Afrique du Nord’, Henri Pérés says that not only were 
a number of Arab literary works translated into French and so gained 
an audience they might not have achieved in Arabic (the plays of 
Tewfik el Hakim, the Book of Days of Taha Hussein, etc.); printing 
presses sprang up in Rabat, Casablanca, Marrakesh, Tlemcen, Algiers, 
Constantine, Tunis; Arab libraries were organized on French models, 
reading rooms opened, manuscripts properly conserved—catalogues of 
these libraries are originally the work of Frenchmen; institutes and 
schools which had fallen into ruin were restored, new ones set up, 
clubs and reviews started. Certainly there were gaps: poetry was 
unadventurous, and the novel did not flourish; but the theatre, on the 
other hand, was tremendously alive, and not dependent on the Arab 
East like the other genres. This theatre included marionette plays, 
European adaptations, and original pieces; Tunis in particular was the 
forcing ground for a number of dramatic societies. There was and is 
also a considerable literature, particularly in the field of the novel, in 
the French language, evident in the works of Mohammed Dib, 
Mouloud Mammeri, Kateb Yacine, Driss Chraibi, and others. Pérés 
concludes, not unreasonably: ‘If French thought and language exert a 
profound ascendancy—as they certainly do—it does not appear on the 
other hand that Arabic culture is on the point of extinction. It is not 
illogical to suppose that the two languages of civilization may continue 
to coexist, so that both may in the future produce works of strength— 
specific emanations direct from the soil of North Africa.’ 

The real test for de Gaulle is whether he can create the conditions 
not simply for the co-existence of two languages but of two peoples 


in the same political framework. I recently had a brief intimation of 
how difficult this really is, even on a small scale. I organized a debate 
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between a Frenchman and an Arab, both university lecturers, toexpound 
their respective points of view before an audience of seminary students 
in the North a England. These lecturers had known each other and 
conversed daily at High Table for months; but it was obvious that 
only now, when the need was pressing to bring habitually inarticulate 
feelings to the surface, did either of them really consider the separate- 
ness and the value of the other’s views. This bringing together in 
understanding must be the beginning of the process, and not its end. 


NOTICES 


PortTRAIT OF A ParisH Priest, by Lancelot C. Sheppard (Burns 
Oates, 18s.), is much more than a re-statement of the 2 ae’, well- 
known life of St John Vianney, Curé d’Ars. And it is much more than 
a biography of a saint in the conventional style. Mr Sheppard presents 
a fresh, stimulating, sometimes provocative, appreciation of the 
humble, and so engaging, parish priest of Ars. 


PRINCIPLES AND Persuasions (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 21s.) is a 
collection of literary essays by Anthony West, which, despite the 
permanence of a book, preserves the glossy origins of the New Yorker. 
Mr West’s principles are often prejudices: he cares nothing for the 
statistical of academic criticism. But, whether his subject be 
Hugh Walpole or Reinhold Niebuhr, George Eliot or Winston 
Churchill, he says what he will, unembarrassed by what the Establish- 
ment will think. Negative and destructive he may often be, but never 


boring. 


ENDGAME (Faber, ros. 6d.) is Samuel Beckett’s latest play, first 
performed in a French version in London. Two helpless men watch 
and comment on the end of all things—‘time was never and timeis over, 
reckoning closed and story ended’. But there is a faint hope in this 
bleak duologue, and always a wonderful sense of the mystery of words. 


Tue Circie or Guitt (Dennis Dobson, 18s.) is a study by Dr 
Frederic Wertham of a particularly shocking American juvenile 
murder, committed by a Puerto Rican boy in a New York street- 
gang fight. Dr Wertham, who was called in to examine the murderer, 
sees this murder as the symptom of a grave malady in American 
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society, and his detailed account of the social and racial background 
provides evidence which courts can scarcely consider. 


Mabe For Man (Methuen, 15s.) is A. P. Herbert’s latest assault on 
Anglican inconsistencies in the matter of remarrying the divorced. 
Written as an amusing novel, this is none the less a skilful piece of 
propaganda, and includes, among other delights, a fascinating account 
of an imaginary debate in the House of Lords. In a sense, Sir Alan 
Herbert’s target is too easy to hit, and his familiar skill in exploring 
the jungle of legal oddities finds plenty of opportunities here. 


EncusH SHort Stories oF Topay (Oxford University Press, 
12s. 6d.; school edition, 7s. 6d.) is a second selection made by Dan 
Davin, including such established contemporaries as Elizabeth Bowen, 
Graham Greene, Somerset Maugham and Angus Wilson. Most of the 
stories are more than familiar, but the purpose of the book is obviously 
to provide schools with representative examples of short-story writing 


in England today, and in this it certainly succeeds. 


(continued from page 443) 

—not us—to make the final judgment on his Pontificate. But 
whatever that judgment will be, it must needs take into account 
the impact on the men of his time, as that has been almost 
unanimously witnessed to in the past few weeks, of a great 
preacher, priest and pastor who by his personal example un- 
waveringly reminded the modern world of the need for holiness. 


* * * 


As this number of BLACKFRIARS goes to press before the 
meeting of the Conclave, it is, anonymously, to the next successor 
of St Peter, as Bishop of Rome and Vicar of Christ, that the 
Editor pays his filial and religious homage. 


